* The Propitious Pagoda *
pagodas as an insurance against the risk inherent in
bad actions. The whole area outside the walls for miles
and miles was a maze of them. Everyone who could
afford it built pagodas and dedicated slaves to keep
them in repair. The Duke of Martaban, for instance,
had been dedicated. All these years he had acted as head
gardener in one of the more fashionable shrines.

This pagoda-building was well suited to a rich and
elegant court. It was expensive; it had a pleasant flavour
of the arts; and it was profitable, not in a vulgar sense,
but metaphysically. The profit was connected with the
current theory of salvation by works, a theory which
mystics like the Royal Chaplain found shallow, but
which was suitable for laymen. According to it all
actions were indestructible facts which, accumulated,
became the personality of the actor. To build a pagoda
was assumed to be a meritorious act and, therefore, to
make the builder to that extent a meritorious person. It
balanced, and overbalanced, unmeritorious acts. Thus,
if a court lady felt that her tongue had been running
away with her and thereby she was accumulating a de-
merit which threatened to hold her back from that ulti-
mate enlightenment which was the aim of the religion,
it became very proper for her to build a pagoda. An ex-
pensive pagoda would cancel a great deal of malicious
scandal. At some time an ingenious lordling had in-
vented a method of increasing the merit that might
normally be expected. It was the practice to set up a
dedication tablet in stone, whereon the donor ex-
pressed a wish to acquire the full merit due. The gentle-
man in question put forward the idea that the donor
should ask in the inscription to be allowed to share the
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